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A Beacon  Light  in  Japan. 

By  HENRIETTA  L.  MacCALLUM. 


the  cry, “ There  is  great  need  of  woman’s 
work  for  woman  in  Japan,”  came  from  the 
General  Society’s  Mission  at  Tokio,  and 
“ Who  will  go?”  echoed  through  the  ranks  of  Methodist 
womanhood  in  Canada,  Martha  Cartmell,  of  a house 
which  has  given  many  workers  to  the  Church,  said, 
“ Here  am  I,  send  me  ” — a fitting  sequel  to  her  interest 
in  and  devotion  to  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  from 
its  very  inception.  Miss  Cartmell  arrived  at  Tokio  in 
December,  1882.  The  craze  for  everything  foreign  was 
then  about  at  its  commencement,  and  in  a short  time 
Miss  Cartmell  found  herself  surrounded  by  a number  of 
Japanese  students,  to  whom  she  had  consented  to  give 
lessons  in  English  on  condition  that  they  would  attend 
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her  Bible  class.  These  young  men  gained  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  English,  but  of  Him  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal. 

The  missionary  to  any  land  finds  that  very  little  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  Christian  work  apart  from 
schools,  and  that  the  assistance  of  trained  native  Chris- 
tian workers,  to  visit  the  homes  where  foreigners  may  not 
be  welcome,  is  imperative  for  the  success  of  any  mission. 
“ Letters  from  Miss  Cartmell  at  first  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  day  schools ; further  investigation  <md 
thought  showed  that  something  more  permanent  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  was  desirable,  namely,  having  a 
few  pupils  (in  addition  to  day  pupils)  under  constant 
Christian  supervision  and  care,  with  the  hope  that  some 
among  these,  having  received  the  truth,  might  be  trained 
to  do  work  as  evangelists  among  their  countrywomen,” 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
Miss  Cartmell  turned  her  attention  to  the  erection  of  a 
boarding-school  for  Japanese  girls,  in  the  district  of 
Azabu,  Tokio.  This  school  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1884. 

Class  distinctions  are  quite  as  marked  in  all  heathen 
countries  as  among  Christian  nations  ; Japanese  of  gentle 
birth  have  a perfect  horror  of  any  association  with  the 
lower  classes  ; while  for  the  sake  of  an  English  education 
many  were  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  the  mission 
schools,,  they  refrained  from  so  doing  because  the  schools 
were  free  to  all  comers,  even  the  children. of  coolies.  At 
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the  request  of  the  Japanese  themselves,  Miss  Cartmell 
decided  that  the  Toyo  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko  (Oriental  English- 
Japanese  Girls’  School)  should  be  conducted  on  the  pay 
system.  This  is  the  bare  history  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
standard  in  Japan — between  the  lines  there  is  a beautiful 
story  to  be  read. 

While  in  Azabu  Miss  Cartmell  was  following  the 
Master’s  leading,  in  another  district  of  Tokio  a Japanese, 
lady,  who  had  become  a Christian  through  the  influence 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  daughter  of  a nava 
officer,  and  the  wife  of  a banker,  for  two  years  had  been 
praying  for  just  such  a school  as  this  where  the  daughters 
of  her  friends  might  be  educated.  All  unconscious  that 
her  prayers  were  about  to  be  answered,  she  came  to  pay 
a visit  in  Azabu.  In  conversation,  her  friend  said,  “ Do 
you  know  that  the  Canadian  missionaries  are  about  open- 
ing two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  at  No. 
14,  Torii,  Zaka  ? ” Mrs.  Taneda’s  exclamation  was, 
“ Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  more  than  I asked  ; I only 
prayed  for  a girl’s  school,  and  Thou  hast  given  me  one 
for  boys,  too.” 

Borne  on  high  with  Mrs.  Taneda’s  prayers  were  the 
prayers  of  an  anxious  Board  of  Management  at  home  in 
Canada.  Anticipating  the  necessities  of  the  work  in 
Japan,  the  burden  of  its  prayer  was,  “Lord,  thrust  forth 
another  laborer  into  the  field.”  Ever  mindful  of  His 
own,  for  ten  years  he  had  been  moulding  and  fitting  one 
for  Plis  honor  and  glory — but  the  time  was  not  yet. 
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In  girlhood  Eliza  Spencer,  a daughter  of  the  Rev. 
j antes  Spencer,  of  revered  memory,  devoted  herself  to 
mission  work.  With  this  vow  upon  her,  yet  not  sure 
thatiher  offering  had  been  accepted,  she  continued  her 
education,  and  after  its  completion  spent  some  time  in 
charge  of  the  government  school  at  Selkirk,  Manitoba, 
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respect,  admiration,  and  love  of  the  Japanese,  thereby 
affording  her  unusual  opportunities  for  winning  therrito 
Christianity.  In  putting  the  conduct  of  the  Toyo'Ei-wa 
Jo  Gakko  in  the  hands  of  this  noble  woman,  the'  Lord 
did  indeed  answer  the  prayers  of  Mrs.  Taneda  and’  the 
Board  of  Management. 

The  original  school  building  was  twice  enlarged;  and 
finally  replaced  by  the  one  now  occupied,  in  which.there 
are  forty-five  rooms,  including  a dining-room  and  kitchen 
for  the  pupils.  The  class-rooms  are  so  arranged  .that 
three  can  be  thrown  into  one,  making  an  assembly-room 
with  accomodation  for  nearly  500  people.  . . 

From  the  very  first  the  Jo  Gakko  found  favor  among  the 
higher  classes.  Two  little  princesses  of  the  blood  royal 
and  the  daughter  of  Marquis  Ito,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  have  graced  its  class-rooms,  as  well  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  counts,  viscounts,  and  naval  and  military  officers.. 
From  middle-class  homes  have  come  many  of  its 
students,  and  others,  too,  whose  fees  were  gladly  paid 
from  moneys  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  principal  for 
that  purpose  ; these,  how'ever,  w'ere  required  to  give  two 
years  of  service,  either  as  teachers,  interpreters,  or  Bible 
women,  in  return  for  the  education  thus  received. 

At  one  time,  when  to  be  western  was  the  fad  of  Japan, 
there  were  250  names  on  the  class  list,  and  fifty  applicants 
waiting  for  vacancies.  For  the  years  1887,  ’88,  and  ’89 
the  pupils’  fees  met  all  expenses  of  the  school,  except  .the 
missionaries’  salaries,  even  including  insurance,  repairs. 
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etc.  'With  the  reaction  of  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  opening  of  so  many  mission  schools  in  the 
interior,  that  list  has  shrunk  to  a much  smaller  showing  ; 
and,  further,  the  cry  of  to-day  is,  Japan  for  the  Japanese. 
This  change  of  sentiment,  which  permits  a Buddhist 
priest  to  teach  his  faith  in  the  Do-shisha  school,  thus 
placing  Buddhism  on  a plane  with  Christianity,  and 
which  has  led  to  a loss  of  interest  in  the  question  of 
woman’s  education,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon 
the  Toyo  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko  ; indeed  all  foreign  missions 
to  Japan  are  in  more  or  less  of  a seismic  condition. 

The  school  directorate  is  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  foreigners  and  Japanese.  When,  three  years  ago,  the 
standing  of  the  girls’  schools  in  Tokio  was  reported,  this 
school,  the  only  mission  school  reported,  stood  fourth  in 
rank,  the  Empress’  school  for  girls  and  the  government 
schools  alone  taking  precedence.  A year  ago  the  stand- 
ard for  graduation  was  lowered,  a change  upon  which 
many  others  hinge,  but,  as  we  are  treating  more  particu- 
larly of  the  work  done  in  former  years,  we  present  a 
digest  of  the  curriculum  in  force  up  to  the  closing  of  the 
year  1895. 

Graduates  had  the  standing,  in  general  subjects,  of 
students  entering  the  second  year  of  high  schools  in  Can- 
ada ; with  this  they  had  a reading  and  writing  knowledge 
of  Chinese  (having  taken  their  Japanese  history  and 
literature  in  Chinese)  and  facility  in  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  English.  Mathematics  were  taught  in 


The  Graduating  Class,  Azabu  School,  1895. 
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Japanese.  A primary  course  covered  three  years  ; 
academic,  five  years  ; and  a full  course,  eight  years. 

Equipped  with  a teaching  staff  of  from  eight  to  ten 
Japanese,  in  addition  to  the  missionaries  who  have  been 
sent  out  as  the  growing  demands  of  the  cause  necessita- 
ted, this  school  has  fully  demonstrated  that  education  is 
“ one  of  the  chief  means  of  spreading  light  and  life  in 
heathen  lands.” 

Closely  interwoven  with  this  phase  of  the  work  has 
been  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; every 
graduate  and  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  have  em- 
braced Christianity.  To  mould  these  young  converts 
into  symmetrical  Christians,  “ in  whom  should  be  found 
those  qualities  which  are  the  delight  of  the  Master,”  has 
been  no  light  task,  and  yet  in  nothing  is  the  solid  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  so  strongly  evidenced  as  in  the 
Christian  living  and  Christian  influence  of  these  girls. 
They  have  organized  a “ King’s  Daughters  ” circle, 
which  by  much  hard  labor  and  self-denial  supports  a 
charity  school,  where,  in  turn,  each  King’s  DaughteJ 
teaches,  four  giving  an  hour  every  day,  Saturday  includ- 
ed ; one  tenth  of  the  earnings  of  this  society  is  given 
toward  a mission  in  China.  There  is  an  industrial  class 
which  supports  fellow  students  ; every  Sabbath  twenty 
workers  go  out  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
General  Society’s  mission,  thus  instructing  more  than 
two  hundred  women  and  children.  The  adoption  of 
systematic  and  proportionate  giving  enables  them  to 
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The  Boarding-School  at  Shidzuoka,  Japan. 
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contribute  to  church  subscriptions,  missionary,  Sunday- 
school,  and  other  collections,  but  “ for  the  richest  fruit 
we  must  wait  a generation.” 

The  love  which  constraineth  our  Japanese  sisters  im- 
pelled the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  to  further  mis- 
sion effort  at  Shidzuoka,  Kofu,  and  Kanazawa  ; in  all  of 
these  towns  a strong  footing  has  been  gained,  and  now 
the  society  is  preparing  to  enter  another  field— Fukui. 

Shidzuoka. — Largely  by  the  faith  and  liberality  of  two 
ladies  at  Toronto,  in  1887,  a beginning  was  made  at 
Shidzuoka,  a city  about  130  miles  from  Tokio.  The 
rules,  regulations,  and  methods  of  work  adopted  at  the 
Azabu  school  obtain  at  this  mission,  where  a fine  new 
building  has  just  been  completed  for  the  boarding  school. 
The  Bible  women  at  Shidzuoka  have  an  itineraiy  of  four- 
teen neighboring  towns  and  villages.  In  this  they  are 
assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Kofu. — At  Kofu,  which  was  once  the  Botany  Bay  of 
Japan,  there  is  another  boarding-school,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  fifty-seven  pupils.  “ Besides  a ‘ King’s  Daugh- 
ter’s ’ circle  and  help  given  to  the  church  Sabbath  school, 
seven  schools  are  kept  up  by  the  pupils,  teachers,  and 
Bible  women,  with  a total  average  attendance  of  about 
two  hundred.”  Amemiya  San,  an  only  child  and  an 
heiress,  the  first  English  graduate  of  the  Kofu  school,  has 
opened,  and  maintains  at  her  own  expense,  a Sunday- 
school  in  her  father’s  house  about  seven  miles  from  Kofu. 

Kanazawa. — Through  the  influence  of  two  industrial 
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Marchioness  Kido,  a pupil  of  che  Azabu  School.- 
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day-schools,  each  having  its  night-school,  Sunday-school, 
Bible  and  singing  lessons,  and  meetings  for  women  and 
children,  in  addition  to  the  regular  industrial  classes  and 
an  orphanage,  are  the  representatives  of  the  society 
striving  to  reach  the  women  of  this  large  city  on  the 
northwest  coast,  where  foreigners  and  Christianity  are  so 
hated.  There  are  250  Buddhist  temples  in  Kanazawa, 
and  much  bitter  opposition  from  the  Buddhist  priests 
was  at,  one  time  experienced. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  Council  in  Japan, 
which  was  formed  by  Mrs.  Large  in  1886,  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  thorough  and  systematic  management  of 
this  mission.  Its  membership  is  composed  of  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  field,  six  months’  service  being  necessary 
before  a missionary  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  management. 
This  little  conference  meets  annually,  when  the  reports 
for  the  past  year  are  received,  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  for 
the  coming  year  are  prepared,  and  the  missionaries 
stationed. 


i “ I will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  acacia  tree, and  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree;  I will  set  in  the  desert  the  firtree,  the 
pine,  and  the  bay  tree  together  ; that  they  may  see,  and  know,  and 
consider,  and  understand  together,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it.” 

Isaiah  41,  19-20,  Revised  Version. 
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